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agreement would be more appropriately made between
the United Kingdom and the future Indian Government
when the latter was constituted and that in any event it
could scarcely find a place in a Constitution Act. The latter
remark was with reference to a suggestion made by the
representative of the British trading community that the
trade agreement should form a schedule to the Constitu-
tion Act.

Mr, Gandhi's views on the subject are well known. He
gave repeated expression to them during his visit to Eng-
land. To quote his own words:

'If there was no competition, and if it became clear that
some foreign cloth had to come to India, and if England was in
partnership with India freed, I would give preference to Eng-
land over all other countries.'

The above views were expressed before the new policy
of tariff protection was adopted by His Majesty's Govern-
ment in England and are strictly applicable only to the
wholesale adoption of preference in relation to all imports
from Great Britain and not to a few selected articles on a
basis of reciprocity. Nobody now asks India to adopt a
general policy of Imperial Preference, but only to consider
the question of tariff preference as a matter of business and
not of sentiment. There is no reason why India should
refuse to develop her export trade if she finds she can do
so by adopting a policy of give and take in relation to
Empire countries.

As long as England was a free-trade country she could
offer no advantage to India in return for a lower tariff on
imports of British goods into India. But now India has to
weigh the advantage of a preference by Great Britain to
her against a preference by her to Great Britain. More-
over, India no longer retains the former position of a
monopolist in regard to her exports to Great Britain,